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TOKYO CHALLENGES WESTERN POWERS 





HE statement issued to the press on April 18 

by Eiji Amau, Foreign Office spokesman at 
Tokyo, constituted an assertion of Japanese hege- 
mony in the Far East as well as a “hands-off 
China” warning to Western powers. It is ex- 
pected that these views will soon be embodied in 
an official Japanese pronouncement. In that case, 
the Western powers will be forced to deal with 
the broader issues involved in Japan’s expansion- 
ist program. 

Three separate but related threads run through 
the Foreign Office spokesman’s manifesto. There 
is, first of all, a bald assertion of Japanese over- 
lordship in Eastern Asia. Japan, it is declared, 
has a “special position” in relation to China; it 
must carry out its “mission” and fulfill its “spe- 
cial responsibilities”; “there is no country but 
China that is in a position to share with Japan 
the responsibility for the maintenance of peace 
in Eastern Asia.” Secondly, according to the 
manifesto, Japan will oppose such undertakings 
as “the supplying to China of war-planes, the 
huilding of airdromes in China and the detailing 
of military instructors and advisers to China, or 
the contracting of a loan to provide funds for 
political uses.” Activities of this type have been 
carried on by a number of the Western powers, 
particularly the United States. Finally, the mani- 
festo opposes “joint operations undertaken by 
foreign powers, even in the name of technical 
and financial assistance” to China. The reference, 
in this case, is plainly to the China Committee 
of the League Council which, through Ludwig 
Rajchman, is cooperating with the National Eco- 
nomic Council at Nanking. 

These demands bring into the open a half- 
concealed struggle between Japan and the West- 
ern powers in China. For nearly a year—since 
the signing of the Tangku truce on May 31, 1933 
—Japan has been seeking a “definitive” agree- 
ment with Nanking on outstanding Sino-Japanese 


issues. In particular, Japan desires China to 
restore through railroad traffic between Peiping 
and Mukden, and to revoke the ban on postal 
communications with “Manchoukuo.” The Nan- 
king government has so far managed to stave 
off acceptance of these demands. At the same 
time, it has contracted a 50-million-dollar cotton 
and wheat credit from the United States, has 
purchased large numbers of modern airplanes 
from this country and other Western powers, 
and has recently engaged General Hans von 
Seeckt, former head of the German Reichswehr, 
as a military adviser. It is now reported, more- 
over, that Ludwig Rajchman has elaborated a 
project of League assistance to China involving 
the advance of large credits, which will be con- 
sidered by the League’s China Committee when 
it convenes in May. All these measures, which 
are intended to strengthen China, are resented 
by Japan. 

According to the policy enunciated by the For- 
eign Office spokesman, Japan intends to handle 
this situation by a forthright veto on Western 
activities in China which may be interpreted as 
antagonistic to Japanese interests. Such a veto 
directly contravenes the “open door” policy em- 
bodied in the Nine-Power Treaty, which guaran- 
tees equal freedom of trade to all countries in 
China. Enforcement of this veto would raise 
serious problems. It is consequently unlikely 
that Japan will attempt to enforce it directly— 
say, by preventing American ships from landing 
airplanes in China. More probably the Japanese 
authorities would bring pressure to bear on 
Nanking by further military occupation of China. 

That the Western powers will not readily 
acquiesce in Japan’s policy toward China, and 
may seek to force a showdown, was indicated on 
April 23, when the British government dis- 
patched a note to Tokyo stating that, in its opin- 
ion, Japan is not entitled to claim any special 











privileges or any supervision over China’s finan- 
cial or commercial affairs. On the same day the 
Chinese Minister to London, Quo Tai-chi, called 
on Sir John Simon, British Foreign Secretary, 
and is reported to have asked for an immediate 
consultation among the signatories of the Nine- 
Power pact. The League’s work for rehabilita- 
tion of China, he said, is imperiled by Japan’s 
latest claims, and Japan aims not only at hege- 
mony over all China, but also at complete domina- 
tion of the Pacific, thus directly menacing the 
interests of Great Britain and the United States. 
While no official pronouncement has yet come 
from Washington, it is doubtful that the inter- 
view given on April 23 by the Japanese Ambassa- 
dor, Hiroshi Saito, will succeed in dispelling the 
unfavorable impression produced on the United 
States by the Amau statement. Mr. Saito de 
clared that Japan has no intention of impairing 
China’s independence and interests, or of in- 
fringing the “open door” policy. He clearly 
stated, however, that Japan intends to assume 
the leadership in developing a policy of ‘“‘Asia for 
the Asiatics,” and “cannot tolerate the judge-like 
attitude of the powers or the League of Nations 
in relation to the Chinese question which is often 
motivated by the self-interest of those powers.” 


T. A. BISSON 


Recovery in Great Britain 

Neville Chamberlain’s third annual budget 
speech on April 17, reporting a surplus of £31,- 
000,000 for the past fiscal year, has been hailed 
as concrete evidence that the tide of recovery has 
set in for Great Britain. Although this surplus 
was not as great as had been hoped for in some 
quarters, it was sufficient to permit a 10 per cent 
reduction in the income tax rates for 1934-1935, 
and the full restoration of unemployment insur- 
ance benefits to the level prevailing before the 
1931 crisis. Substantial relief is also to be af- 
forded with respect to the automobile tax, and 
half of the ecoromy pay cuts of 1931 are to be 
withdrawn. As in each cf the two previous 
budgets, no provision was made for the war debt 
instalments to the United States or for the re- 
ceipt of payments from Britain’s debtors. Token 
payments to the United States during the past 
year aggregating £3,304,000 were made by special 
appropriations out of current funds. Even these 
payments, however, are likely to be suspended 
during the coming year should Great Britain be 


ruled as already in default under the Johnson 
bill.* 





*Cf. “Congress Passes the Johnson Bill,"" Foreign Policy Bulletin, 
April 13, 1934. 
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London banking circles are reported to regard 
the budget surplus as a complete vindication of 
orthodox financial policy. In contrast to the 
American recovery program, the National Gov- 
ernment has sought to restore British solvency 
by increased taxation coupled with a curtailment 
of government expenditures. The ensuing revival 
of confidence has been accompanied by a moder- 
ate improvement in general business conditions. 
Unemployment in March 1934 totaled 2,200,000, 
a reduction of 575,000 from the same month in 
1933. Commodity prices are well above those of 
last year, while steel production in March was 
the largest since October 1929. The efforts of the 
government to reduce Britain’s unfavorable 
trade balance through the imposition of tariffs 
and quantitative restrictions, on the other hand, 
have not been so successful. British exports for 
the first quarter of 1934 were £95,000,000, an in- 
crease of only £5,000,000 from 1933, while im- 
ports jumped from £159,000,000 to £184,000,000, 
leaving an adverse balance of £89,000,000. Fail- 
ing a substantial exp insion in export trade with- 
in the near future, many British observers fear 
that the recent signs of recovery are likely to be 


short-lived. MAXWELL S. STEWART 





On Our Way, by Franklin D. Roosevelt. New York, Day, 
1934. $2.50 


A record of the President’s speeches and messages dur- 
ing his first year in office. 


Empire in the East, edited by Joseph Barnes. New York, 
Doubleday Doran, 1934. $3.25 


Ten leading authorities offer a significant contribution 


toward an understanding of the complex problems of the 
Far East. 


The Hour of Decision, by Oswald Spengler. 
Knopf, 1934. $2.50 


The author of The Decline of the West extols the spirit 
of “Prussianism,” best typified in Germany, which, in his 
opinion: offers the only defense against the “white” revolu- 
tion of the masses and the onslaught of colored races. 


New York, 


The Unanimity Rule and the League of Nations, by C. A. 
Riches. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins, 1933. $2.25 
A detailed examination of an issue of fundamental im- 
portance in the development of the League. 


Whither Latin America? by Frank Tannenbaum. New 
York, Crowell, 1934. $2.00 


A stimulating outline of future possibilities for eco- 
nomic and social research. 


Gold and Your Money, by Willard E. Atkins. 
McBride, 1934. $1.75 


A readable and sound treatment of present-day mon- 


etary issues; especially recommended for the general 
reader. 


New York, 
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